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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, Number 302 


rE FINANCING OF TEACHING 
IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


education 


" . ] ] " ’ ~ r) 
supported ed at ! ! So serious 


privately endowed edu 
The first division of 
universities and sions wi 
whereas the second juestion 
lleves on the private adequate te iching 
iscussion in this paper schools, colleges, and universities. To 
the financial problems _ illustrate, the Weekly Letter No. 111 of 
‘ endowed colleges and the National Founders’ Association ir 
nishes the following comment 
departure between the 
S ipported and privately 
tions, it will be interesting 
data from the United States 
\dueation respecting the rela 
ts in these two types of edu 


ts The report of 1917 Ls 


j 


$439.335,430 


44,770,162 


must give cordial approval to 


liscussions relative to re- 
1 . teache rs, are un 

ers in the publie school svs 
: : least 100,000 tea 


e colleges and universities of 


; 


| States, we cannot close our This 


serious economic situation which patriotic Americar 


1 
+} 


e greatest business in the 4nd to every father 


business of education. When ‘tion of the cause 


, . sented rex 
history shows that during 
certain 
vears there has been an ad- 
1o- é ‘ J _ with experience 
20 per cent, in the index for all getting $10 


ties, with no corresponding ad- 


hing salaries, we need not be 
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annua] budget for an aver 


five persons. His findings 
+] 


resented n ‘ aro 


‘esident’s ¢@ 


imum provision 
$216 for rent, 
$576.50 for 

This array ot 
V. H. Bitner, stat 


who ealls attention 


+ 


increase 1n miners worked three hundr 
representative days in the year at the rate 
increase in faculty they would receive less tha 
le West universities of the amount re 
‘rval from 1916 to 1919, dis families on a 
eeedingly wide variation. In It is on sue 
ce, family budgets are shown’ miners rest their claim th: 
increased 56.17 per cent. while the permitted to work for 1 
ulty salaries have advanced only 10.4 _ operate at least on a six-hour 
‘cent. during the same time in the terri- to meet this ever inereasing sg) 
ory within which the seven American cities Thus statisticians have exa 
are located. So greatly has the purchasing tiple returns in the field of 
power of the dollar been reduced by longer education, and they discove 
economic changes that a salary of $2,700 tremendous discrepancy bet 
to-day will only purchase what a salary of chasing power of service giver 
$1.000 purehased in 1900. instructors and that rendered 
been made with reference ploved in ceneral laboring 
living expenses, in order that appears that in certain vocat 
economic claims advanced by indus- carpentering, painting, distr 
trial workers mig have adequate sup society is paying from one 
port. <A brief reference to one of these to twice as much for con 
studies is introduced in order to elucidate they are paying instructors 
further the very serious economic pressure When the time factor of 
which is experienced by all salaried people considered, and it is disclosed 
in this day. Professor W. F. Ogburn, of ration for college teaching requ 
Columbia University, conducted extensive ing period three 
investigations in this important subject of that of these vocations, then 
living wages, and he states that it requires ancy becomes even more pron 
$2,240 a year to sustain an average Amer-_ is true, that we must keep 
ican family in health and reasonable com- composite and multiple fa 
fort. He was engaged by the national back of such comparisons as 


mine workers of America to prepare an were made relative to the w 
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voeations and employees 


Neve due al 


no one can question that 


rtheiess, wnen 


more favor 
is for that 
work. 


forth in 


iation is far 
labor that it 
‘Tulal 


set 


rs in intelle 


Statements 


survevs gr eco- 


and 


hhe to the desperate situ- 


ous ‘espectin 


wages, salaries, has 


‘ 


American edueation finds 


vorous efforts 


of 


on to meet 


have heen 


the 
the 


nat 


division composite 
economie 
result is t in public 
has been 


} 
the 


high average 


advance 


great 
es, and larger 
has been a 
is in the field of 
that 
Manifestly, un 


there 
salaries. It 
least 


college 


endowed 
afforded. 
eges on the private foundation 
in salary budgets, they 

in 


of their 


} 


De a 


members 
re will great 


efficiency and morale in the 
college 

iministrators are endeavoring by 
their institutions 


economic situation. 


to lead 
roubled 

are expressed in what may be 
tramural and extramural activi- 
readjustments are 

the of 


+ + ? , + 
ion to a larger number of stu- 


intramural 


increased fees, sale 


ilso the securing of larger in- 
more carefully invested endow- 
af- 


the intramural readjustments, 


‘onsiderable relief has been 
requirements are still far in ad- 


No college 


of increasing its fees beyond that 


he relief provided. 


ere the income from students will 
forty to forty-five per cent. of 
expenditures of the institution. 


Advancement of fees bevond that 


] education 


would largely m 


down th istorical traditions 


and 
of the schools resting on private founda 
for the 


tion. They were established pur 


pose of rendering large humanitarian ser\ 


ice to worthy students who were unable to 


buy education at cost It would not be 


therefore, th the traditional 


consistent, 


performances of such schools to advance 


their fees to a point all commensura 


ya] ya] + 7 + 
Ual annual Cos Ol rie 


servic 
rendered. Moreover, in these days of state 


‘ } 
r Te! 1} 
Ait 4 


in fees would 


Supp universities, any such advances 


‘onsiderable entrar 


deterrent for many excellent students, who 


would otherwise rv » smaller and 


more intimate college rather than be sub 


merged by the great shoals of students in 


universit freshman 


the large 
and sophomore years. 

Another 
might be adopted by many of the smaller 
of 


intramural program which 


would be reduetion aching 


, 1] cr 
eoieges 


staff, a procedure which is possible only in 
Nat 


event of becoming a junior college. 
of a f 


graduation of a con 


traditions 


urally with the 


curriculum and the 
siderable group of alumni, even the small 
eolleges are unwilling t 


est American 


adopt this alternative. not wish 


They do 


to yield their charters which enable them 


to grant degrees for full four years of col 


lege work. Personally, | am convinced 
that the junior college plan will be adopted 


institutions 


by many smaller 
next decade unless there is a 


shift in our economie cond 


Another source increasing revenues 
from the intramural standpoint 

putting colleges into operation through a 
longer annual time factor. Thus far very 
few colleges have undertaken to capitalize 


this important asset, the time factor, partly 
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1 ma onditions, and partly 
because they have not seen that 1t was con 
giste M sound, industrial procedure to 

ease the power of educational plants. 
While the funds derived from the summer 
ssion may not be comparable with those 
iring corresponding periods in 
regular scho ear, nevertheless con 
sideral rey e is realizab from the 
summer se] program. At Beloit Colleg: 
we are convinced that we can increase our 
salaries by a ynsiderable percentage 
through 1dop n of tl Six W k’s 
summer schedule, which enables the trus 
tees to put faculty salaries on a twelv 
month’s basis. The trustees and faculty 


feel that 


the industrial needs of our 


such a program is consistent with 


time bee; 


ise on 


hand, gvrad 


for 


it permits students to 


full 


le one 


eollege curriculum, 


uate from a 


merly requiring four years of residence, 
within thirty-four calendar months from 
the date of matriculation. Thus the stu- 


dent is saved a year of time and $600 to 


$1,000 of expenses. On the other hand, it 


dignifies education and makes it compar- 


able with other great industrial programs 


‘cent the value of inereasing serv- 


ice within the year in order to multiply 


production. Ineidently this bears on the 


important question of placing education in 


general upon a twelve months’ basis. Such 


a procedure would give much assistance in 


solving the what shall we do 


questions, 


with the children in vacation, and how 
shall we make edueation dignified and com 
parable in every respect with other great 
industrial and economic eareers. 

Mention is made of only a few devices 
intramural endeavors to 
the 


These and other activi- 


employed in 


finance adequately teaching in our 


American colleges. 


ties available to college administrators offer 
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. + + ] + 
trative talen 


aaminis 


Among 


extra-mural soure 


ing incomes of colleges 
Toundation one places first 
endowme Campaign. 
for funds hav mie 
ibIqu US 1) many Cases 
very ais ri ra id d sag! 
udes of iT ) D TI 
eral, 1 enizes the jus 


ina 1 mos iseS Nas resp 
Nevert ess, with increased 
resuiting in nigne! axa I 
; tine f h] Soir } 
ration O© publ affairs, and w 


ing cost of living, we find ine 
tation on the part of persons wi 


means, and also on the part of 


creat fortunes, to respond to the 
colleges for larger finances. 


Among the recent numerous 
Wisconsin 
The 


dowst d 


Colleges Associated s 


nine degree 


granting, pl 


=> | 
W iseons T 


1919. T) 


eolleves of 
interests early in July, 
the 


inaugurated a drive in Septem! 


services of an expert orga 


llars. It 


million do was agreed 
nine colleges should share in tl 
tures and in the returns of thé 
pro rata according to the numl 
dent hours of work given dur 


1917-18. The 


at 
State 


principal cities 
were visited. P% 
ly informed with reference 
of education and the general aims 
nine colleges. 
that 


operated 


The public was rem 
several of 


for 
charge to the state through direct taxat 


institutions 


these 
seventy-five years wil 
It was also made clear that the 
Wisconsin had only subscribed one s 
the twelve and a half million d 


resented by the equipment and 











ne institutions. During the 
‘ampaign it was pointed out 
Teas : it sixty-five hundred students were 
these institutions, with five hun- 
, fty highly trained teachers em- 
| [his represented an annual gift 
S Viseonsin of about two and a half mil 
ars, or the equivalent of an 
propriation which Wisconsin 
wise make for the publie edu 
sixty-five hundred students. 
vinning it was intended that 
ms of these nine colleges on the 
indation should be submitted to 
nry of Wisconsin alone. It was 


4 : ent that the people might be inter 
modest ; n subseribing one dollar per capita 
dle wit wh of five years. This would have 


twelve and a half millions of dollars 
: next five years for financing the 

ves, t Wisconsin privately endowed colleges. 
ur ; plan was altered and a five million 
drive was undertaken. This was to 

rate of one million per year for 
‘ss. The campaign was ultimately 
| to other centers in other states, 
ch the major activities were limited 


Wise nsin. 


<p Eduecationally the campaign was a suc- 
npaig ess. The people of Wisconsin came to ap- 
or § reciate more keenly their state univer- 


eir normal schools, and these nine 


ry ately endowed colleges. They recog- 


wer ed the efficiency and economy of pooling 
nterests of like institutions and the 
f tion of the mass movement principle. 
nind But while the Wisconsin campaign was a 
3 had success educationally, it was not a success 
it] ‘ially. The total amount subscribed 
cation. was one million dollars instead of the five 
le of project adopted in the office of the 
xth oat > campaign director. In the interest of 
sr ith and history, it should be said that 
vm \ 


 isconsin was submerged by other drives 
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initiated several months after the Asso 
ciated Colleges had announced their pro 
posed campaign. In view of all this, it is 
believed that under wise supervision dur 
ing the coming vears the financial move- 
ment may yet be brought to a successful 
issue, thus paralleling the educational ex 
perience, 

An outstanding fact in this unique cam- 
paign was the pooling of major interests on 
the part of Catholic and Protestant col- 
leges. They made it clear to the people of 
Wisconsin that minor differences were less 
important than major objectives. They 
emphasized the fact that formule are not 
as important as principles and that pro 
fessions were of little value unless they 
were paralleled by practises which har- 
monized with the principles announced. 
Wisconsin was a favorable laboratory for 
this educational experiment. The number 
of privately endowed colleges is not large 
and the distribution throughout the state 
coincides closely with the distribution of 
population. Although Wisconsin may be 
more favorable for the consolidation of 
extra-mural activities, it is believed that 
the important principle which is incor- 
porated in the Wisconsin movement may 
be utilized in other states. The principle 
which should operate within every pri 
vately endowed institution obviously is the 
principle of relative values. This principle 
clearly emphasizes that minor differences 
are inconsequential, compared with the 
great major objective of developing intel- 
lectual leadership in arts, sciences, letters 
and religion. 

Devices for securing funds are multiple, 
ranging from personal solicitation by the 
president and board of trustees to the em 
ployment of professional agents. Keeping 
step with our age, philanthropic solicita- 


tion has become a specialized business and 
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meets with success only when conducted | COMMERCIAL EDUCATIO) 


‘ 
4 +} . . + r } 
specialls In view ol ne despera { iti rapid extension of 
emergency which has developed econom tion to inelude the so-ca 
‘ally with reference to teachers’ salaries nterests and activities rais 
privately endowed colleges, one may problems concerning the s 

well raise the question, whether it would such edueatior These p1 

. hy eat ty 1, rable and e ) nd llictrata } mmereis 

be legitimate, desirable and commen: illustrated by commercia 

y secure a staff of able solicitors for There are two indepe1 
each worthy and vigorous college. Wheth: ontradictory conceptions « 
the statt of solileiftors snall equal the staff edueation We nay Cail ¢ 
of instructors depends upon many factors lew, and the other the pu 
On the basis of quantitative pr duetion 1n The former of thes S71 

he shortest possible time, it is obvious that t had a vogue long efor 
trustees will be justified in increasing public schools attempted 1 
} f } ‘ , } nerelal eduecati T) fiyy 
budgets for solicitors far beyond any pro nerclal eaucation © Tul 
vision hitherto eonte mplated. tulates of this view, those that 
In a he intra-mural and extra-mural 't from the public view, are as 


efforts to inerease tne adequate financing 1. As to society, Lite IS a 


. 1 1 } trnoele for } | ] ] ryt 
of education, we should keep clearly in ‘truggie for individual adva 


mind that we must not commercialize and |S for the few who attain the advar 


o " ° ») + > , rea ; 
prostitute higher education. Its fine ideals 2. As to commerce, business is 
must not be abandoned. These ideals have {°F profits; success 1s measu 


been worked out through many decades of mount of profit. 
sacrifice and sanctified experimentation. 3. As to education, training 
The preservation of these ideals, however, SUCcess, and it is therefore wort 
does not demand inadequate salaries, which ¢Ve" at a temporary sacrifice. 
will drive the best trained and patriotic t. As to the individual, he w 


men and women from the field of col- pared, wins; he who is not, loses 
legiate education, either into business or Under this view the private dis 
into publie school or university service. °! education may offer to train for s 


Sige ‘ ‘nenleati hahi ec aus 
Unless we meet this economic emergency yy incuicating habits, techniqu 
adequately, we shall have disaster in on tion, power, and so on—all values 
> . * owe ¢ rs (rea er } vv} 
of the most important divisions of Ameri- &!Ve advantage (over thos 
; ah} . nia 
é ; ese hal owers. etc.) and 
can edueation. Personally, I believe w hese habits, powers, et , 
] . to success 
shall devise suitable procedure whereby the ‘? SUCCESS. 
; T The fi ament: vostulates of 
serious emergencies may be met. Naturally 5 fundamental } : a . 
, : . he view of commercial educat 
we apprehend a reduction in the cost of ) oll 
, : > stated as ToLlows: 
iving within the next few months, but even 7 ¥ life 3 
‘ . . AS to soecletv ze 18 al! 
so, we must reckon with economic needs : shes 
“ee : : , > enterprize to overcome opstacies 
which will require larger incomes for those ot 
; ce . welfare, and to promote the 
who train sufficiently to give adequate serv- 
. ; . , vantage wherever possible. 
ice in the American College. : r ee 
2. As to commerce, business is 
Metvin A. BrRaNNoN x — 
PRESIDENT, BELOIT COLLEGE ganized for the more effectiv: 


BeLoitT, Wis. economical distribution of goods 











ever enlarging area of the 
human interests. 
education, training prepares 


r service, and so for more satis- 


individual, those who are 
ve better, in proportion to their 
native differences being be- 


and accepted without preju- 


s view the public school may 
only for types of service that 
rnized as of public or general use, 
iting habits, technique, informa- 
wer and ideals that make for pro- 
idaptability and satisfaction in 
the private view we may claim 
ir educational procedure is calculated 
. repare those who submit to its disci 
r effective competition (a) with 
. tt so favored; and (b) with one 
And we may further claim that 
s for successful exploitation for pri- 
ite gain (a) of producers; (b) of con- 
rs; (c) of competitors; (d) of for- 
rs, and (e) of natural resources that 

Tully belong to the whole people. 
ler the public view we may claim that 
educational procedure is ecaleulated to 
are those who submit to its discipline 
effective cooperation (a) with those not 
red; and (b) with one another. And 
may further claim that it fits for suc- 
ssful control of the materials and forces 
ture, including human nature, for the 

fit of all concerned. 

(he one view perpetuates the economics 
imat { production for sale and profit; the other 
issumes a more or less conscious organiza- 
of joint human undertakings for in- 
sing wealth and welfare. Perhaps no 
zency has the authority to impose upon 


ser’ r evolving society and institutions one 
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or another view of economic relations. But 
certainly the public ean not through its 
official agencies undertake to train a por- 
tion of !ts population for the exploitation 
of another portion—however willing th 
unconscious and inarticulate ‘‘publie’’ may 
be to acquiesce in the prevailing system of 
exploitation for private gain. We may 
wish to accept the competitive principle in 
the belief that it is the only sound one, al 
things considered, for the conduct of com 
mercial affairs. But it is not consistent 
with any theory of democratic public ac- 
tion to differentiate the population, by 
formal and official process, into those wl 
are to succeed from those who are not to 
succeed—that is to Say, those who are to 
exploit from those who are to be exploited 
It is quite legitimate, on the other hand, 
to differentiate, in our public education, 
varying degrees and kinds of ability, in 
terms of training for service. Thus we may 


recognize musical or mathematical ability, 


or leadership, or mechanical inventiveness 
give it training and prepare it for serv 


ice. But we can not offer to make musicians 
or inventors, for example, of all who come 
to our ‘‘courses,’’ nor promise to those who 
complete such courses the honors and emol- 
uments that ordinarily accrue to musicians 
or inventors. 

Educators generally accep@ the situation 
(economic, political, social), in which they 
find themselves, and astume responsibility 
only for the elaboration of technique that 
will most effectively accomplish the task 
assigned to them by others. Or they under- 
take to ‘‘ra¥ionalize’’ what they find— per 
haps to justify themselves in evading more 
serious responsibility. It is proper to in- 
quire, however, whether educators , as 
‘‘servants of the public,’’ have not a still 
greater responsibility in the direction of 
discovering and formulating forms and 
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himself and to impress himself 
hat others do—only more so 
irposes. We never appear tor alize tha 
For examp] have accepted the ecom- as ‘‘natural’’ 
for the most part 
have organized and with isfaction, regardless 


issumption other the same or different 


ationship is basic, essential and ‘ther they do better or wors 


We have not only directed our rinciple of rivalry were both essent 


children toward competi ent we should find diffi 
th justified further plaining the vast areas of activ 

» make terest toward which every matur 

child (vide ual displays a profound indifference: 
decades pur- of us must find out as soon as m 


porting to evaluate higher, and especially baseball 


+ 


team won this afternoon’s ¢ 


commercial, education in terms of dollars but many quite normal people d 
and cents and in terms of relative ‘‘sue at all. Many of us ean get stirr 
eess’’), and we have conducted our peda- cause we can not run or swim as fast 
vogy upon a competitive psychology. as high, hit as hard as this one or t 

It is indeed true that at a certain stage but many of us do not care. Man 
in the child’s development the competitive have no ‘‘bogey’’ but our own set 
interests are very prominent, not to say and these bear no relation to 
dominant. Rivalry is of the very essence achievements of other individuals 
of boyhood and girlhood during several We have been assured, indeed, t 
years of growth. The newer and dynamic indifference is merely an aff 
aspects of psychology challenge us, how- armor of defense against 
ever, to consider whether, in accepting this _ proach of injured pride. 
unquestioned phase of human nature as a__ however, that in actual life 
vuide both to the philosophy of education to retain an effecti re concern 
and to the technique of pedagogy, we are’ thousand inferiorities from whic 
not in effect fixating a transient, infantile us suffers by comparison with others 
trait to the detriment of the individual’s we are obliged perforce either to seek 
development and to the injury of the whole fort in the equally inevitable super 
community. Psychologically, this rivalry or to affect indifference. The welfare 
may mean no more than the child’s aecept- the individual, no less than the welf 
ance for his normal self-assertiveness of the the community, requires that sig! 
suggestions of his environment until such  superiorities be cultivated and that 
time if ever—as he has discovered and mediable inferiorities be disregarded 
formulated his own desires or principles or this means eventually the defeat 
ideals. He must do something, that is, to competitive attitude; it means an en 
express himself and to impose himself upon upon those individual differentia t 
his surroundings. And not knowing ex- be made to contribute in any way 
actly just what to do, he does only what he — sonal or to community welfare; it 


sees others doing; and seeking but to assert refusal to permit a dominant grou] 
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present, which abilities shall 
social fitness or of in- 


ins that in the case 


Ss It me 
or example, his inferiority as 


merchant shall not stand in 
iting his superiority as a 
mpertinent and embarrass- 

nsiderations are valid, it then 
professional educators, per- 
ion W th sociologists, to 
» one hand the nature and 


of the 


capacities or talents in- 
ir population; and on the other 
scover in what directions and by 
s these capacities or talents can 
st productive socially and eco- 
Moreover, the establishment of 
schools or courses by the public 
for definite 
the 


at 
Calis 


authorities 


juivoecal 


answers to some of 
hat have been suggested. 
starting an enterprise to train up 


‘ofit-emakers to become our even- 


we to train a body of efficient 
ins to serve a hereditary exploiting 
more thorough ex- 


further and 


we to train a body of men and 
serve the publie through expert 
tion in the field of distribution ? 
more possible to-day to serve a 
‘ity of masters than it was say two 
l years ago. The young people who 
‘awn by all sorts of appeal, including 
peal to eupidity, into our commer- 
s and courses should not be left 
is to which master they are pre- 
Our 
serve primarily or exclusively 


children can be 


serve. 

This is perfectly legitimate, 
blie schools, and even in a demo- 
is assumed then 


ety ; for there 


St rved 


he publie 
*h minds n business to the 
frank Man 
it is not compat 

ible th the lane f 


educationa! Institution irough pul lie tax 


hilit ’ +} 
avdlity. l tne 


elaborate 
ation—but tha 


Again, 


trained to 


frankly 


‘* busi 


our e} eould he 


ficient aids to 


become 


ness men,’’ and in most communities in this 


country to-day that is prec 
educational authorities. 


only are most of our boards of edue 


made up of business men; there is in many 
eases more or less formal cooperation with 
prominent individuals in the business 
world, or with committees representing the 
manufac 
The 


what the 


chambers of commerce, or the 


turers and merchants’ associations. 


schools give the business men 


latter demand, without question and with 
This too is legitimate 


out prejudice. 


enough, on the assumption that, regardless 


the 


men are the very people who know what is 


‘classes,’’ business 


of any theory of 
rood for the prospective business appren 
tice. To have the schools turn out the kind 
man 


busi! CSS 


of boys and girls that the 


wants means not only training for the kind 
of workmanship that business experience 
needed or desirable, but it 
the 


attitudes toward property and government, 


shows to be 


means further inculeation of certain 


} 
+ 


of certain theories conceining re 


tween employers and workers, a cert 


scheme of values—in short, means 


doctrinating the rising generation with 
whole philosophy of a special class. 
That 


demonstrated at every commencement. The 


this is a special class philosophy 


tech 


teaching of business principles and 


includes the establishment of the 


nique 


, 


basic competitive doctrine of ** buying cheap 


and selling dear.’” This is the principle 
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Now, 


this in its various phases and 


eis! yunded. 


or four years, the 


admonishes the 
er the 


business 


must under no 


8) 


ie employer, but it is 


and immoral when 


applied by workers to their own services. 
has become fashionable for 
rs to impress the grad 


the 


the 


orats 


assembled friends with un- 


ly sound doctrine that wel- 


the community depends upon the 


maintenance and inerease of production, 
that we can divide up more only as more is 


Yet the 


subjects 


created. bookkeeping and other 


as taught are com- 


commercial 
pletely divorced from the economies of pro 


duction; they deal exclusively with the 


esses of buying cheap and selling dear 


resultant profits 


community is interested in having 


each individual trained for his optimum 


productiveness, in terms of socially desir 


able values. It is not interested either in 
scrupulous or in 


ehil- 


training a 


yuuraging its least 


handicapping its least 


ene 
businesslike 


dren. It is m interested in 


appli ati 


to justify their work in 


the prese! T 


prod 


1+] ' 
, alithnougn 


we 
is subject to improvement 


there is need for something mors 


this is true of all of our voe; 
blic 


tion, to sav nothing of put 


in general. 


APPLICATION OF BUSINESS 
CIPLES IN JUNIOR HIG 
SCHOOL MATHEMATIC 


ld form arithmetic di 


tew 
ons, 


was de voted 


+ 
ment 
‘ : ¢ 
need ol 


the 


work to the ability and to the 


velopment nor 


+ 


child. Such an arrangement 


mon sense principle of going 


PRIN 
H 


S 


to the 


more abstract; 


portion of its 


membership to take advan- specific to the 


mo 


re 


of another portion; but it is interested 


the talents of its chil- 


tage 
in discovering all 
dren and in putting them to work. 

* So long as our commercial education r 
mains in private control we can at most 
the or 


the 


**morals’’ 
‘standards’”’ But 


moment the public itself takes a hand in 


regulate 


undertake to 
of the instruction. 


commercial education, it becomes incum- 


children teaches tha elementa 


geometry of mensuration is far n 


to the children than business processes 


ever concrete business processes may 


adult who deals with 
rather vague to the children a 
abstract to them. 


With the 


is possible to break away fr 


advent of the juni 


, 


course that is so 
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to formulate a 
ese years which 
lv with the children and which 


s and their apt 


ik 


THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 


GRADES 


seventh grade 


numbers by 
bles in computa 
classes which 
Susiness applications 
» means to be wh 
two years. 
frequently for bringing 
into the work during 
But such applications should be &?ade look at matters 
hild life and to his Point of the grown 


two previous years. 


has been usually done. 


‘omplished during these - o 
f the pupil’s life the pupils le: 


accuracy, 


n yard nee led 


g the work off, thereby saving himself 
work as well 75 cents for neces 
needful 


During a severe rain one night he 


standpoint of 


which he valued at 35 cents each 
tal loss? 4 longer the mai 
saved $30 of the money she earned one aved in the sch 

This she loaned to her uncle who paid 

nt. interest. How much interest did 
ngs earn for her in a year? Did she have these business principles. 
is hard for the interest which her uncle from the standp 
her as she did for the $30 she loaned to ’ 
mathematics tf 
hulk 

is well to.make child enterprises 

f the business problems for the first 

of the junior high school, that need ssary ft ach the mathematics of the 
sarily be the only source. Many in- junior high school so that those pupils who 


which the business matters -ontinue their 
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rundamenté 


BUSINESS 
Whenever a 


ind simple it s 


Ss in their edauca 


system should fit ea 


t to take advantage of 


yn and 
ne of work that may 


ized mathematics in 


per eent . 
the schools 
ng. however, Which gives the 


pupils of th But the business man 
groups depending upon valuable processes by the 
eir f could such a division the write as talking 
rightly be ac lished? No one of the school 
force would have the power to discern the spe- 
cial bent or real liking of each pupil. Surely a paper when 
the children themselves can not be depended price would be 
We have merely to think back upon acres at $22 


ywwn lives and recall the various occupa acres at $90 per 


tions which we laid jut for ( > ag dem- astonishm«s nt that 
te the i racticability of leaving such short cut before. At an 


+» 
SLTALe 


decisions to the children of this age writer’s teachers came to 


The business applications ef the junior’ turbed because a formula whicl 


should rather be gi for finding the number of ro 


ul 
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a room was not used by th 
was to do scme papering 
she was living. She was 
estimates by rr formula 
results with those of the 

few days she returned 
mm her Tace. 
ual amount of ially those that 


the rooms than the social enterprizes, wi 


er process was much fields for project prob 


Therefore, let the » large and demat 


business man’s processes ie pupils studying 
mple and usable but use his} quently better suited 
that is the simpler and the’ the junior high sel 


additional 


= business 

AND CIVIC APPLICATIONS 
unetions of the junior high , 
; y : Che slogan .) 
ts pupils to see the inter- ,. iy: 
ie high schoo] 
veen phenomena and between 
ment ot 
isihness appil 


brought out . 
operati 

sequent work 
ir instance, : 
and economic 


terest 


‘itizensh P. 
business 


the 


group as 


an interest- gait 

7 xh ' delay of the bulk of the 

ypment. Ih 

, : mathematies to the business 

tt the pupils become =e 

. . clal group WV ductive 

common torms of notes as om ; 

. — . . > excellent results because o > idded matur 
dea of securities the form : 

ity of the pupils. It w 


out the work through enr 


investments; their i . 
ing to bear upon these busi: 


interest. The pupils , 


. . . mathematica 
he various reasons for : ; 
‘oughout the progress of 


Surely such extended 
give the 


the subject of interest on , : 

"e% ai r SS ie individua 

ned are much more valuable to th 
ta , A 

in the learning of numerous proc 

mputing interest. The study of 

e and historical questions will 

idening influence upon the pupils Treopore LinpQuist 

p to bring to them a realization Scnoo! 

meaning of business life. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
‘iS IN “MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


, 
‘ 
made 


SY? OOO OOO 


{ + vw 
I 


their expenses 


nto Amerie: 


f Mar agement 
; been formed, it was sai 
all industri 
in the country, 
mutual understanding of the mutual 
‘blems of industry and the college and 
p perpetual inventory of the educational facturing Associates. 


} 


ds of industry and of the ability of colleges The educational 


these needs,” has opened temporary Godfrey and Dr. 


the Drexel Building, Philadelphia, dean of the School 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SAFETY 
TION IN GRADED SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATI 
UNIVERSITY 
nt of edu 

the graduate 


der the dire 


iT pledges have been re- 


nt. of the school superin- ( Alumni W 
Ohio and of 29 Spaulding, who 


iT 


] 


1 } 
ls who have re had experience 


7 


letter on the subject. 20 in Passaic, \ 


also the I 
‘ondary educa 
Fores 
Associated 

L. Ges 


commissions have 
The Ohio Industrial 
is sent a letter, with endorsement 


or, to all city and town super- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND Ney 


NIUW» 


educati 


$100,000 


>» commMOo! 


vestiga 


England ; ‘came ) ieee i The a 


Reserve Univer ral commonwealth 
the department will have The other members 
professor, George 5. © Director Charles H. Judd, 
his advanced training at Chicag ‘hicago: Professor Paul M 
ous important Sitl I "ni rsitv: Dr. Leonard P 
a protessorship in | Sag Foundation: and Profess 
of Washington. T ley, Leland Stanford Univers 


education 


fovember, with Mrs 


chairman. The st 


both 


the educational 
ee ae ition, to join with the Sa 
Treasury Department 
ment of plans and materials wl 
he einaiel 
and material and the 
in small government 
permanent education 
bers of the committee 
Bradford, Colorado, C} 
Finegan, Pennsylvania 
Hampton, 
0. T 


instruction 
grades 
render expert, ‘actiecal assistance to 
officials, especially 1 ctieut, in the 
immediate solution of their school problems. 
For carrying out this program the neces- Dr. Herpert H. Foster, o1 
sary courses have already been arranged, and University of Arizona, has beer 
in addition there will be established, under the cessor to Professor J. F. Mess 
direction of Professor Gesell, a Bureau of of the department of educatior 
Psycho Clinical Service for the benefit of versity of Vermont. As has bee 
such schools and institutions throughout the fessor Messinger has become dit 
state ish to avail themselves of expert newly established school of educat 


advice ling with abnormal children. University of Idaho. 
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Ph.D. (Cornell), has been 
r of philosophy and educa 
ph-Macon C At Cornell 
was assistant to Professor E. B. 
He for 


the physical] 


TeSSOrT 
ollege. 


resea rel 


was some years 

laboratory of the 

7 ‘leveland, Ohio, and 
ph-Macon College from Clark 

Worcester, Mass. 

the Journal of Education 

ntendent Roseoe Hill, of Colorado 
succeeded Carlos M. Cole 


Denver 


Co., in 


tro) 


when 


as superintendent, now 
i Fast 
ool. Mr. Hill was principal 


as principal of the 


ido Springs High School before 

uperintendent. 

xpENT Rrecet has appointed C. 
nal director for Ohio and he 

Mr. 

Da- 


he state board. 
iti South 


W. 


inty superintendent 


Karr has 
of Meigs 


sueceed Superintendent Geo. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. 


becomes High School Inspector 


county school superintendent 


ty, Oregon, for the last thir- 
n appointed assistant state 
of public instruction, succeed- 


J. A. 


te superintendent of public instruc- 


the 


Churchill is 


Benepict, for the past ten years 
nt of schools of Sudbury, Dover 
d, a three-town Massachusetts dis- 
is been elected superintendent of schools 
ester to succeed John C. Mackin, who 
ng into junior high school work at Hav- 
s supervising principal. 
of the of 
to employ an editor for the publica- 
the National 


+} 


authorization board 


Education Association 
take steps for the improvement of the 
Education Association Bulletin, the 
committee has placed Joy E. Mor- 


the American Library Association in 


nd publicity work : 


ommendati 


-improvement of the lletin at the 
if the executive 


Morgan has be¢ n 


Service a 


iS assistant to the 


“emmittee in October. Mr. 
Library War 
director and 


engaged in the 


wks for Everybody ” moveme 


ity representative of American 


Association 

Miss JENNIE Fasu ha 
pension list at the a 
York Board 
years’ continuo 

in the Bronx 
Proressor Henri Guy, dean 
of Frene 
Toulouse, has bes 

at Harvard 


I service I 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A LIBRARY COMMITTEE OF 
FACULTY 


TRUSTEES AND 


LIBRARY Committee 
be found somewhe1 
American c 
ling 


of trustees; 


an 
There 


boards 


exist stan 


library committees of 
appear together in the 
frequently 


we ft 
mittee of trustees and 

A library committee 
chiefly a figurehead 
passes only formally 
functiens 


library 


most 
building. 
handled 


executive commit 


as adequately 


in the 


board, 


or spec il 


committee whe n the need arises 


every board of trustees has such a standing 


committee which never does any important 


work—an instance of the perpetuation of an 


instrument or custom once useful perhaps 


but now outgrown. 


A library committee of the faculty only, 


with power to decide, direct, and manage, is 
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de part 
As such 


mmiuttee 


( pera 
2 stamp- 


are edu 


vital, human, energizing side: puttin; 
together supplement 


ndexing the grea 
wledge held in print which 
loguing; making list 
har 


s on spec al subjects, per- 
ps with annotations 


Is cata- 


which is bibliographic 


work; directing seekers after specific infor 
ai 


represents adequat 
ition and advising in the use of the literary 
aboratory which is 


All th 


authority, subje 
revision and approval by the b 
reference work. t It can deal with fir 
budget; it can make 
brarian and staff; 
policy in organization, 


If. 
¢] a 
ose who do these latter things are an he appoll 
essential part of the educational equipment of lay down d 
as much so as the instructor 


i 


administrat 
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college of t »-day, 


Ha st 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


seems to me, 

the trend toward 

in the manner 

question is not 

istory, economics, 
new i. on 1 T 

zenship) in the 


¢ government 


gn schcol, but of oe 
. ment The 

to teach 

how to put them 
kindergarten to the 
‘hild, no matter when 
ta taste, and 


handle the 


teach them 1 the 


ficult, though the problem 


able to handle them will 


years until we can get 
better work in these 
schools, normals. 

t vear or two of 


need 


Fer example, it } 
from physiology and hygiene to 
sociology, and government. That 
uses economic loss to the individual 
family is already well known. Any 
se father works for daily wages and 
1 pretracted illness, say from typhoid 
give an illustration of that. It is 


were learning that sickness is an 
loss to the community and tends to 
tegrate society. This can easily be made 
ble to children through the decrease 


+ 


m due to sickness, the injury to 
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f cotton in 1916, 

and + ton of seed 

gross receipts from this 
ight 18 cents a pound, and 


stimating the weight of 


know ° 


ow much would have been the gross receipts, 


had he received 20 cet a pound, the market price 

when he turned over his crop to the landlord? How 

much did he have left after settling with the mer 

of whom he bought his supplies at a consid 

le advance over the cash price? Could he have 
borrowed money of the farm loan bank? 


Here is ene i istory, economies, ology 
and civics, i the book. 


The Pullman Car Company was founded in 1862 
with a capital of $100,000. Fifteen years later it 
sold $30,000,000 of stock to buy out its competi 
r, the Wagner Car Company. To-day it is capi 


. 


talized at $120,000,000. all except $30,100,000 hav 


ing been derived from stock dividends. How many 
times has the traveling publie paid for this com 
pany by buying berths at $2.00 and paying the 
wages of the porters in tips? Who owns the com 


pany now? Why did our government allow this? 


The condition described by the following 
given in the book, slightly altered for brevity, 


has resulted in corrective legislation 


good, very 


to-dav? 


t i 


they used pretty 


r chief means 


} 
oI he iar 


Off,’’ and go back home and wait 


wants it bad enough to pay 


| a good s 
privilege of using it. One man in I] 
32,000 acres in Arkansas and a Chik 


owns 52.000. 


QY. Did they discover and explore t 
A. No, they discovered that they wer 


and that before long somebody would v 
the timber and cultivate the land 
**investment’’ with them. 
@. Why does our government 
A. Don’t know, unless it is 
get rich off of the needs 
Is there no way to sti p it? 
Yes, but not until a majori 
what it means an 


sort of men in office. 


Of course no one will suppose that 
going, in which there is not much 
or history, is offered as a model 
tion. All of the preceding illustrat 


presented merely to indicate how ot] 
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it assumed that 

of such a character. 

have the social sciences 
supplant, other studies. 


Davip Y. Tuomas 


QUOTATIONS 
ERSITIES OF TOMORROW a century ago, 


| cy » sah] . 
; address to the Educatio ing republics 


British Association l¢ ITC . owledge, 


jirit the future place business 


onal life, and brought authorit 


he various consider- he hoo Irom whi 
Fisher ] 


pride 


have been widely 
new or startling 
rather dwelt on 
epoch when the 
rs again 
English women in 


them for all careers which that advanced 


a wide and liberal education. everywhere it 
ro up should go 


work. It is 


m doing the 


25,000 ex-service men are now 
rm of higher education at 


help of government 


at the bulk of these students Everything really turns « 


of secondary ~at 


community which 
a university career CeTtainly right on that pr 
Mr. Fisher’s opinion, some alarm that educatior 
a permanent influence on uni- present positi m of secondary 
pment in this country. These England It is no 
will spread the university idea, ®" OTfa! ie part of the 
not regard this missionary 


for genera- efficiency Until there 


financed in a fashion 
The clergy 

: : +} sal it cludes secondary as 
ed into the remotest parishes ary & 
rate of the idealism and ation, England wi 

ch our ancient universities grade of education 
stood, and have in the darkest universities with the 


¢ 


1 some recruits for the universities of the country. I 


st unlikely spots. There is noth- pressed for this reforn , rs, and do not 


idea that the universities doubt that it will illy be secured. At 


? 


to all comers, even the poorest present England an ‘ales have at any given 


so open in the Middle Ages, and moment some 4,f oung rsons taking ad- 
of Elizabeth a much greater per- vanced courses. TI Oo t a matter 
the male population secured a _ for congratulat 
‘ourse than in our time. It is new, but it is 

ast half-century that the elder reflection when it is 


lave slowly recovered from the are 6,000,000 childrer 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE NA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATI 


f m mey, and 
the govern- 
‘ure, at Oxford 
asks that : 
‘ ganizatior 
should limit 
ganizatio1 
National E 
delegates or 
The officers 
direct 


commissioner 


But there 
ns should end. The div ion W uld be 


voluntary and natural, not a division en- 


legate to whi 


forced from without. It would be intolerable 


the representative assez 
if the Board of Education were to 1e r- f one hundred dollars. 


ward one university and say, “ We can . Any local teachers’ 


th 


only give } a grant if you agree to limi and thereby | 


pecome 

: . = 1 of » national 
your activity to this field or that,” and so go ion of the national 
of each 


5 Whe n 


with the nat 


the round of the universities. We trust that 
this point will be kept in view at all the uni- 


versities. We have more sympathy with Mr. , : ae 

cate of membership, or charter, w! 
plea that the universities should’ re- framing Tt te alee furnished fre 
their efforts for the supply of teach rs eatrons and report f the associat 
ndary and continuation schools and for published, and is entitled to the act 
fluencing, through the training colleges and support of the 


asec 


f special courses, the teachers 
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. 3 
n order t be entitle 


nember of the National Asso 


everal affiliated local asso 
the election of delegates in 
on which he may select 
state and local, have equal 
the Repr sentative As 
rte Provision is macs crowded 
proxy. credit t 

in the printed 

local delegates from each 

a member of each of the 
te tl 


nominate their 


Assembly is authorized 
I plan for paying the 
h expenses will prob 
by the respective affiliated 
ciations until some other plan 
yproved by the Representativ 
necessary funds provided 

versity needs laborat 

will make 


SUPPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF possible he 
CALIFORNIA! with power to 
Y crippled by causes over which necessary 
trol, the University of California impress the 
, is that affects imme 
itally every citizen ef the state 
y duty to acquaint the people 
nt to the people of California, issued here 
Barrows, president of the University culture, medicine, 
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fixed 
pment 


consist 


are raised 
ugh pres 

nerease n 
nsery 


permal ent 


rade red Dial I Ve ) 5 , Sucn 
i 


far ahead 


funds 
wan th 1 Ta m look 
build 


ym important in 


future dormitories, 
, assrTre 
varied 
be done if the 
1 
acn 


al d 


riod to the next 


versity must, as present, reshape ¢ 


ar period i for progress 

uncertain fro 
© the appropriati it ean depend upon. 
Amendment 12, whicl vill be 
on November 2, 


a fixed and definite 


voted upon 


by the people 

provides 

income wil! be assured the university through 
the 


contro! of 


and at the same time keeps the 
the 
belongs, in the hands of the people 


the 


years, 


university, where it properly 
; ] ‘ 


through 
legislature. Under constitu- 


their state 


tion, the state legislature would have the right 
to investigate at any moment through its com- 
mittees the expenditures under Amendment 12 
university, just as it has the right to 


funds by any 


by the 


investigate the expenditure of 


institution. 


other state 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICS 

THE A.B 

AMERI 

COLLI 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
IN REPRESENTATIVE 
UNIVERSITIES AND 


I. DEFINITION 


BriEFLY stated, cur 


what present pr: 


sities and 
ments f 

que stions 

the curriculum 
sul jects ; what pi 
what proportion 


we are interested in 


average number of hours 
for graduation; how many 
in the: following subjects 
tion and literature, foreign 
and modern): mathematics; 
the 


physical education and allied work; 


social sciences; philosophy; 


biblical literature; and public speak 


problem involves also the 


questi I 
not requirements differ markedly 


stitutions and privately endowed 


tions. Then, too, we should inquir 


coeducat 


he privately endowed 


ANI 
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are -haracteristi nsuit the lit tor 1919-1920 Nearly 
quirements tf e § of the dat abula were secured fror 


Further, - is announcement vithin these dates. In 


EDURE AND SOURCI 


time and 

n would preciude investi 
higher learning 

method there 

by which the 

chosen 

ie choice of 
lleges. Thi 


nstitutions finally ineluded in 1 orde » make 


selected on the basis of one ) > same 
the following: first. the list of adopted and in thos 


on the Carnegie Foundation units were employed by th 


> mm 2 © tr let } 
of Teaching was con- was taken to I 


anslate them int rn 


was made of the institu alent of the adopted basie unit The u 


‘ -_ 


‘ 4 ] 
semester hour 


in President George E. Mae credit adopted was the 
on “ Present Standards of semester hour On nour f classt 
ol in the United States” a week, or 
No. 4, United States Bureau week, pursued for 
Washington, D. C.); third, weeks. 
tion and age of the institutions I. THE FINDING 
account; fourth, only those 
and colleges that offer general 
the A.B. degree were chosen, thus an inquiry into the requirements 
hose which train for particular  versities and colleges for the | 
in the chureh or church schools: degree based on a classificat 
nstitutions were selected for study tutions accor 
intended for the training of any sex of student 
e: sixth, care was taken that all ing with the 
t sections of the country were institutions are cl 
and seventh, a leading state in- graphical location. 
was chosen for each state.! Before going on 
evidence in the ease was secured by’ of our study we 
d examination of the catalogues of densed summary f he average number of 
tutions themselves. Effort was made semester hour " ne irious sub 
ntly to use circulars that did not date j vo ‘ ie] tutions studied. The 
r back than the academic year 1918 lowing table i “ates the central tendency 
in as many instances as possible to or all igh igh rsities and col 
lack of information it was found 
from final tabulation the Uni 
Georgia and the University of New cases Or grou fe with the prevailing 


tence ney 1 the ions under review. 
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eC] Greensboro ( 
} <rie re, Milwaukee-Dow: 
eri 
Newcomb Memor 
Smith College, \ 


llege, Western ( 


follow 
are recognized 
n we oedu- - : 
d ed ‘ Vumber oT 
endowed men s : . 
Grradu 
privately en 
particular in 
. I n ral nrst in ne 
these four 


urs requires 


. nt r being 125 semester hou 
Alabama, Arizona, a 
77 @ersiTg qd secon lace 
yrado, Florida, Idahe, vr : 
7 7 § Towa ; private coeducational 
niversity of lowa, 


. third with 123.3 semester hou 
Michigan, Minne- - ae 


summation of the 


ip does not make unity. It 
what part of the entire num 


is given over 
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thirteen require 

others require 

1s composition. The seven 

which specifically 

composition 

nal universities 

rted, ten require 

more prescribe 
two each 

institutions requiré 
ly as well as compositi 


ints of English required by all Requirem 


s the women’s colleges require’ we find the 
coeducational institutions are : 


versities, third, and women’s 


as a prescribed sub- 
require the 
ine (or 1 per cent. 
is lay down a _sisileges are ag 


, ‘ 
speaking and yuirem 


‘ore i Jn Lan 7uages, Work 
is practically a universal 
or 27 per 
illeges under survey ancient 
ically prescribed. There are 
ns in which Greek is defi- 
the A.B. degree. Twenty 
yr 29 per cent.) of the 
s studied prescribe definitely prescribing 
‘or the majority Requirements in 


languages. If th 
In the fi 


ms the requirement in foreign 


1 floating one, 1. e., the required 
spread over ancient and: modern quirement 


guages as a group, no definite pre- vided over the 


{ 


r made as to the number of se- ment: 
irs to be selected in either field. The i 
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